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The Life Guards Hussar’s Reconnaissance Troops. 
by Major Frhr. v. Mirbach 


When the army fronts switched to trench warfare and the mechanised 
form of combat created new laws, the divisional cavalry employed for 
scouting duties also had to adapt to the changed circumstances. The 
hussar got down from his horse during the period of trench warfare in 
order to serve as “observation posts” and “reconnaissance troops” — 
armed with telescopic sight, flashing lamps, and telephone -- ... 


Particularly in the case of the 1st Guards Infantry Division, the new 
organisation of the 3rd Squadron of Life Guards Hussars found the 
most extensive support thanks to the insightful and active support of its 
commander, HRH Prince Eitel Friedrich of Prussia. 


Building on the high level of reconnaissance and reporting in our 
regiment, it was possible to create a valuable instrument with all 
technical aids from the squadron, which the division could use 
independently and psychologically unaffected by the other troops in the 
shortest and fastest way with the necessary reports on the situation. 


Longer periods of quiet trench warfare and the division staying in quiet 
quarters benefited the new training. In addition to mastering the 
changed tactical forms, which primarily concerned the nature of 
positional combat, learning how to handle and use technical aids went 
hand in hand. The equipment with binoculars, which was quite 
inadequate at the beginning of the war, was fundamentally changed by 
the allocation of several scissor telescopes and numerous prism 
glasses. The telephone set in the squadron was expanded by 
transferring excellent flashing lamps. Mastering the transmission of 
messages in the expansion, the lines and above all the flashing required 
a lot of practical exercise and dexterity. Towards the end of 1917, 
however, training had been promoted to such an extent that the 
division could rely on the rapid and precise interlocking of the 
individual functions in the transmission of intelligence, even in the most 
difficult combat situations. 


The deployment of the squadron's communications troop was ordered 
by the division, and the detailed execution was left to the commander of 
the Squadron. In general, one or two observation posts sufficed for the 


Division's sector. The reconnaissance troops remained with their 
detachments, one for each regiment sector. 


The tasks of the observation towers and reconnaissance squads 
generally overlapped, and even more often they complemented each 
other. On quiet days of battle, special emphasis was placed on thorough 
and most precise orientation up to the front line. On an individual basis, 
it was the task of the observation and reconnaissance organs to 
determine the course of their own and the enemy's front line and the 
deployment of the troops in the area, to check the connection to the 
neighboring troops, the position of their own and enemy fire, the nature 
of the positions and the terrain, — to briefly follow and report the 
course of combat operations with all their details and requirements. 


Already in April 1917, — the 1st Guards Inf. div. was deployed on the 
Chemin des dames to ward off the French major attack—patrols of 
scouting and observation towers put their skills to the test. At critical 
moments of the stubborn struggle for the confusing positions, the 
reconnaissance troops repeatedly succeeded in dashing reconnaissance 
walks to determine the course of the front lines on both sides and, 
moreover, to report to the command, who was often tormented by 
fearful doubts, about the excellent, combative mood of the troops in the 
front line. 


At the beginning of 1918, when the German western front was getting 
ready for the great fight against the enemy alliance, the 3rd Squadron 
of the Leib-Guards-Hussaren-Regt was also there. in the association of 
the 1st Guards-Inf. div. ready to carry out the assignment using the 
most modern, technically perfect tools. Since the squadron still had no 
officers, several seasoned infantry officers were assigned to it for use in 
the observation towers and scouting parties. 


As long as the 1st Guards-Inf.-Div. via St. Quentin in the area of the IX. 
A.K. behind the 28 Inf.-Div. followed as an army reserve, the 
reconnaissance troops limited themselves to reporting on the course of 
combat operations of the primarily fighting division. After the division 
was deployed to the battle line, the newly raised apparatus began to 
play with all its intricacies and possible uses. During the advance, the 
reconnaissance organs, thanks to the abundant addition of technical 
aids, developed a much more productive activity than before. After the 
enemy had begun the advance west of the Avre and the movement 
[574] came to a standstill, the changeover from the mobile patrol to the 
ground-based observation service took place purely automatically. The 


horses were sent back, a long-distance and a short-range observation 
post with assigned scouting parties, connected on all sides by flashing 
lights and telephones, remained standing. 


The fiercest fighting soon developed. The German O.H.L. had ordered 
the attack to continue. South-west of Aubvillers—on the eastern edge of 
the ravine of Ainval—near Grivesnes the battle rages. The near- 
observatory stands scarcely a kilometer behind the foremost line on the 
Aubvillers-Malpart road. It is April 4, 1918. The III. A. K., to whom the 
1st Guards-Inf.-Div. is subordinated and its 5th Inf.-Div. to the right of 
the 1st Guards-Inf.-Div. was pushed in has the start of the attack 
movement at 8.15 a.m. scheduled. 


The hussars at the observation post have been at their post since early 
morning. They are connected by runners and telephone to the 
Blinktrupp, which lies a few hundred meters to the south-east in a 
ravine. The signal lamp is set to the flashing squad about 4 km to the 
east in a quarry near Contoire. The command post of the divisional 
commander is also at Contoire. 


From the B. waiting room, the hussars see how the teams of the 4th 
Guard Regt. right and the 2nd Guard Regt. work slowly forward on the 
left. The movement of the German troops threw up the enemy's 
strongest defensive fire. In a few moments, the small crew is 
surrounded by the raging noise of battle. The calm must be preserved. 
In accordance with the requirements of the division, the decisive 
combat moments must be recognized correctly and these must be 
reported backwards as quickly as possible (because of the Morse code 
transmission with a flashing lamp). 


The morning hours pass without a decision. The attack seems settled. 
B.-Warte and Blinktrupp have already been shot out of their position 
several times. At 10:15 a.m. the commander of the B. station reports 
that the attack is not progressing and that the enemy is putting up 
fierce resistance, especially with numerous machine guns. The 4th 
Guard Regt. e.g. F. has advanced his reserve battalion, II., to the 
Aubvillers-Malpart road. Then follow until around 1:00 p.m. the reports 
pretty close together. "At 11:15 a.m. lies heavy enemy artillery fire 
north of the park of Grivesnes and flanks the long forest (about 1500m 
north of Grivesnes) from the north and south. Grivesnes still occupied 
by the enemy. Attack makes no progress.” At 11.35 a.m. the B. control 
room also reported in the same vein: “Long and triangular forest (both 
north of Grivesnes) still occupied by the enemy, enemy flanked from the 


south and laying heavy barrage in front of the east side of the park von 
Grivesnes.” At last—around midday—the enemy lines seem to have 
loosened somewhat. The observer's report says: "We have reached the 
eastern edge of the long forest. Opponent lies on the heights of the Bois 
de Mongival (500m west) and Bois Fermé (east of Grivesnes), Grivesnes 
partly in our hands. Triangular forest still occupied by the enemy.” Also 
at 12.55 pm. the triangular forest is still in enemy hands. "Our line is 
here beyond the Grivesnes-Fourchon Fe road. in front of the forest. On 
the Sanvillers—Septoutre road, convoy traffic east of Point 84.” 


A few hundred yards of ground had been gained in a long, tenacious 
fight involving many losses, then the attack collapsed and the broken 
line remained where it was. In the course of the afternoon the B.- 
Warten leader repeatedly reported that the situation had not changed, 
“the infantry division on the right next door had not advanced. 
Connection right to Leib-Grenadier-Regt. 8 available. Enemy artillery 
very active.” 


While the brave infantrymen huddled in their laboriously scratched 
foxholes, the artillery battle raged on. Night fell. Observation towers 
and reconnaissance squads were relieved. The position of the close-up 
observation post had become untenable. The tried and tested deputy 
sergeant Oschkeit occupied a more suitable position somewhat farther 
to the east. The signal squad was also relocated. During the night, 
Lieutenant Foersterling (from the 4th Guards Regt. to the squadron 
commander) received the order to determine the course of the forward 
position. At 4:00 a.m. on the 5th, the commander of the reconnaissance 
troop reported the required line on a sketch. The same ran from hard 
west of the Fourchon Fe. (800m south-west of Aubvillers) to the north- 
east part of the park of Grivesnes; was therefore further back than 
reported on the previous day. "Right connection to Leib-Grenadier- 
Regt. 8 about 150m S.W. Fourchon Fe. present.” The picture which 
presented itself to him was by no means pleasant. The heavy, ongoing 
struggle had greatly reduced the stocks. The troops seemed battered. 
The companies of the 4th Regiment of Guards held up in weak, thin 
lines. occupies the flat open ground opposite the Anival Gorge. From 
the 2nd Guard Regt. parts had penetrated into the north-east quarter of 
the park of Grivesnes; here at least the large trees offered little 
protection against iron hail and weather. 


According to the reports of Deputy Sergeant Oschkeit, the situation at 
the front remained fairly unchanged on the 5th until about noon; the 
artillery also fired little during the morning. Only after 12 o’clock noon 


did the enemy’s artillery fire pick up. "At times Aubvillers, Fourchon 
Fe., the park of Grivesnes and, in the rear, the Bouillancourt forest 
were very vigorously shelled." Toward 2.00 o’clock in the afternoon the 
enemy’s preparations for an attack became evident. At about 1.45 
o’clock in the afternoon Deputy Sergeant Oschkeit reported: "Enemy 
artillery is firing very vigorously at the front line and rear area in the 
entire divisional sector and that of the 5th Inf. Div." A quarter hour 
later his report stated: "Enemy is attacking from the line Langer Wald-- 
Fourchon Fe." 


The enemy advance was resisted by the brave grenadiers of the 4th 
Guards Regt. caught. One at 2:40 p.m. A report submitted by the B.- 
Warte Oschkeit says about this: “Enemy invaded at Fourchon Fe. is 
brought to a halt. 4th Guard Regt. e.g. F. is preparing to counterattack 
on the Aubvillers-Malpart road.' And at 6.15 pm, after the fighting in 
the front line had been completed, the commander of the close 
observation tower reported: 'Old line maintained. Attachment on the 
right to 5 Inf.-Div., on the left to 52 Inf.-Div. available." 


The development of the fighting caused the German higher command to 
stop the attack at this point for the time being. The 1st Guards-Inf.-Div. 
set himself up for defense in the line he had reached. After selecting a 
suitable place, which corresponded to the tactical requirements in 
terms of location and overview, the observation towers installed 
themselves. 


With the very brisk combat activity of the enemy now beginning, who 
tried by all means to prevent a further advance of the German troops, 
the observation towers gave us reconnaissance squads every day the 
opportunity to provide their division with valuable reports. The task 
was not an easy one, since the very observant enemy was soon in the 
picture of the position of the German observation posts. It is important 
to hold out under the strongest enemy fire, to continue to observe 
carefully with calmness and coolness in order to grasp the critical 
moments of the battle correctly and in good time. The service placed 
high personal demands on the individual man; they were fulfilled, 
thanks to the sacrifice and responsibility of each hussar. The principles 
laid down in the training of this new branch of service had proved their 
worth. 


To the close of the war the division benefited invaluably from the novel 
use of its hussars. Independent of other means of communication, 


equally suitable for both mobile and positional warfare, this 
organization kept the battle situation permanently under control, so to 
speak. 


Once again scouts and observation towers should have an opportunity 
to prove their combat aptitude in a breakthrough battle. It was the end 
of May 1918 when the 1st Guards-Inf.-Div. received the order to storm 
the French positions on the ridge of the Chemin des Dames at the same 
time as the adjacent divisions, to throw the enemy back over the Oise- 
Aisne Canal and over the Aisne and to seize the Aisne crossings. After 
breaking into the enemy position, B.-Warte Lt. v. Hanisch informed the 
division continuously about all phases of the battle from the southern 
slope of the Beaulner Ridge. After the breakthrough, the B. control 
room reported v. Hanisch continued while the observation post 
Giesecke (Lt. Giesecke, transferred to the Squadron from M. G.Ss. Abt. 
8) accompanied the advance of the German troops to the Vesle. Shortly 
before Braisne, in the line of the charging companies, the brave officer 
caught the deadly lead. Utffz. Curdt took over the watch, and his 
reports gave an excellent overview of the tactical situation. 


The triumphant advance over the Ourcq saw the Squadron’s 
reconnaissance elements constantly in front. The technical aids paid 
off. They spared man and horse and enabled the sharpest observation. 
Light signal and telephone shortened the reporting route to a 
minimum. 


When fortunes changed and the Division had to commence the return 
march as part of the army, reconnaissance patrols and [observation 
towers] stuck to the enemy with their scissor telescopes. Not a day 
went by without important news. The watchful eye of the hussars ruled 
out any chance of being surprised. 


The Armistice had stipulated that the war would end on November 11, 
1918 at 12 noon. The last from the Division who followed to Bastogne 
were the [B-Warten] Lt. Graf Schulenburg (Guards du Corps Regiment 
to the squadron commander.) and Vizewachtmeister Oschkeit, the 
[reconnaissance troops] of Sergt. Heckert and Sergt. Muller from the 
Squadron. The memory of the actions of the [observation towers] and 
reconnaissance troops may forever make the 3rd Squadron of the Life 
Guards Hussars proud. 


Quelle: Das Ehrenbuch der Guards (2. Teil), S. 573-576. 


[557] 
Small, but - oho! 


Small, but - oho! That was our brave commander of the Franzers, 
Major Otto. 

A short, stout figure. Strong features, sparkling blue eyes, and a 
steely will. None of us ever saw him otherwise than armed with a small 
cutlass and a riding stick. 

His favorite place to stay was the [[apron; the regimental 
headquarters was never more than a few hundred meters behind the 
front line. 

“T always have to stay in front so that nothing happens to my 
guys.” And that’s how it really was. Wherever he went, his “guys” felt 
safe during his stay. Like him, the whole regiment lived with the belief 
that nothing could happen to him. [558] 

First a little episode from the Marne in 1918. In the push towards 
Epernay the regiment had taken the [[Trottewald on the day of the 
assault, reached the Marne around noon, and then advanced along its 
right bank. At the Echelle-Ferme, the regimental headquarters took up 
residence while the commander went to the front with an aide-de-camp. 

The two of them were just lost in strategic considerations when— 
in the midst of the noise of the battle, they hear the typical sound of a 
shell coming straight at them.—— Ssssst. The aide-de-camp throws 
himself to the ground, as prescribed.—Barely two meters in front of the 
commander, the 15-centimeter projectile sweeps into the dirt—— 
seconds sneaking——the commander’s foot stops as he strides— 
seconds pass——then he turns to his aide-de-camp: “Yes, you see, if I 
hadn't been there, the [[carrion would have died!” 

Weeks later we were in the hell of the Somme fighting. Before 
Ronssoy. Connection on the right to Augusta, on the left to a Saxon 
reserve infantry regiment whose number I have unfortunately 
forgotten. Two so-called battalions in the front, the third in reserve. 

Tommy drums like crazy. Nothing can be heard but the barking of 
the guns, nothing to be seen from the front but a [[bar of smoke and 
smoke. 

The telephones are buzzing in the regimental [[shelter. reports, 
inquiries. So far everything is fine. Order taker, messenger—and in 
between a short, squat figure. Hands clasped behind his back, “he” 
walks two meters back and forth. The riding stick jiggles nervously in 
his hand. But only the small canes. The man himself seems built of 
nerves, only rarely does a curt word come out of his tightened lips: 


“Have to wait—have to!” Not being able to go to his fellows, not being 
allowed to go to them so that nothing happens to them, that’s the man’s 
worst thing. 

The buzzing of the receivers sounds less and less. One line after 
the other has been cut. Heavy casualties were reported from Augusta. 
What will happen? What will it be like in your own position? The 
commander takes the two steps forward and the two steps forward. The 
stick bangs on the table. “The damn wait!” There—— 

A machine gun rattles—dozens of others join in. Thank God! 
There’s still life! The major jumps out of the dugout. Just see, see! 
Flares rise from the cloud of smoke at the front. The guns behind us are 
spewing a barrage. But alas, the few guns! 

The roar of the machine guns almost drowned out the rumbling 
and barking of the cannons. The monotonous mowing of the heavy ones 
mingles with the tapping of the light machine guns. The English 
barrage of fire comes nearer, leaps closer; but with undiminished 
strength the small arms work in front. But what is that—? In the 
neighboring sector on the right——isn’t the fire getting weaker there 
——? Or is ita scam? 

“Signals to the front!” The first word of the commander, who 
stands rooted to the spot and tries to penetrate the smoke with his 
glass. minutes pass. Firearms are raging. There, a look through the 
cloud of dust—a flashing lamp reports: “Foe near Augu..." Dust, smoke 
obscures the rest. 

So yes! So it wasn’t a scam after all. “A runner to the reserve 
battalion!” A short order directs the reserve to cordon off Augusta’s 
regiment. Then two guns of the escort battery rattled past: a glow slid 
across the major's face: "Brave guys!" 

A man panted over from the front, fell—pushed himself up again, 
stumbled on. —The Major is with him in a few sentences—— “Report 
from ist Battalion: Enemy has been repelled by Franz, in Augusta 
sector he has apparently broken through. In the neighboring sector on 
the left, fighting is going on in the front trench.” 

“Lord, if only they can hold on! I have no more reserves.” 

Another messenger brought the news forward that the right had 
already been cordoned off and that the neighbor on the left was to be 
given the best possible fire support. 

The barrage of fire is long past us. The [[sealing off]] battalion 
has brought the enemy to a standstill here, but the front is shaking on 
the neighbor to the left. The commander's eyes flashed, the baton 
vibrated in his fist—just then a man from the escort battery, with a 
wounded arm, came in his way and was about to ride back. “Guy, give 
me that horse!” The next moment he galloped over trenches and 


[[funnels, over to the Saxons. But too late. everything goes back Tommy 
pressed on and prepared to thrust into the rear of our two battalions 
still holding out in the front trench. 

Then our major dashed back, collected the regimental staff and a 
few returning stragglers and sets them—barely two dozen rifles anda 
light machine gun—to counterattack in the flank of the surrounding 
Tommy. He himself riding on horseback leading the way, with stick in 
hand. His fellows after with the edged weapon. 

“Guys, forward, the good guys in front, let's get out!” Nobody 
thinks of taking cover when [[they mock the rain of bullets on 
horseback. The man with the machine gun under his arm fires as he 
walks forward. 

The one still usable piece of artillery from our escort battery 
knocked out an English machine gun that was just being brought into 
position. The man with the riding stick may have appeared to Tommy as 
the devil incarnate. But also his guys. Like the devils they die and throw 
whatever gets in their way. The first Tommys go back——the next ones 
turn around.— 

A group that has recognized their major breaks away from the 
front Franzer trench. Where he was, they had to be there too, and ina 
furious attack they too rolled up the English line in front of the Saxon 
sector. 

The Saxons intervene—Tommy hurried to come back. On 
horseback in the midst of all the fighting was our main guy. His sharp 
voice and the riding stick ordered the Saxons and Franzers into a 
thorough counterattack as they advanced. The old positions had long 
since been regained and the pursuit battle was raging in advance. 

In the rush to act, nobody noticed the major's sudden absence. 
Now one and the other notices it. 

One worried about him. Someone claims to have seen him fall 
with his horse, so he got caught. The message goes from mouth to 
mouth. A mighty anger grabs the good Franzer people and they move 
forward faster. They want revenge for their beloved commander. 

But he has long since been on the right wing of the regiment 
sector. Here the reserve battalion was struggling hard with the English, 
who had advanced to the Augusta’s third line. 

The horse panted forward at a gallop, at that moment the man 
with the riding stick surveyed the situation and steered the exhausted 
animal to the two Franzer battalions, which always stood in their first 
position in front. 

A [[polyphonic hurrah greeted the commander. "Lads, [[wa ck]] 
you got beaten — but now [[thierrananden bacon!" 


A dozen sparkling eyes followed the bamboo stick that pointed to 
the lost “trench” in front of the Augusta’s sector. The horse was 
frightened by the intensity with which the spurs are pushing him into 
the tracks, reared up and jumped off in the direction indicated. Five 
men—ten guys, a whole company climbs out of the trench and rushed 
after their major.——In the back of the invading Tommy. 

Fifteen minutes later, the surrounded Englishman had 
surrendered and while the prisoners are being collected, the rest of the 
Augustans, who are still fit to fight, advanced again, went beyond the 
first line and advanced against the enemy positions. The two front 
battalions of the Franz Regiment also left their trenches. The whole 
front was in motion, and as the sun went down, two English trenches 
are in German hands. 

The next day the army report [[reported on Major Otto and when 
he appeared two weeks later dressed in the “Pour le Mérite” in the 
[[resting quarters of his people, he dismissed all congratulations with 
the words: “Lads, I only wear the medal for you, the award is for you 
and not for me; [[denni ch tatjani ch ts!” ——— 

Werner Schroder[]t, 
formerly of the Kaiser Franz Regiment. 


from: The Book of Honor of the Guard (Part 2), pp. 557 - 559. 


